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ume a growing faculty of exact observation, a subtler psy- 
chology, and a deeper insight into the workings both of the 
tragedy and of the comedy of life. His story entitled "In 
the Watches of the Night" has more true tragedy in it than 
anything I have read lately, and it is to be noted that neither 
here nor elsewhere does Mr. Matthews permit himself to fall 
into that quagmire in which most modern writers of fiction 
are floundering hopelessly: the slough of the hyperpathetic. 
Genuine comedy, too, is well represented in such a story as 
"A Spring Flood on Broadway." Lovers of the mime and 
idyl also will find something to interest them in more than 
one story of this volume; and if one wants fearless realism, 
one has but to read "A Glimpse of the Under World." In 
fine, Mr. Matthews has given us in his latest collection con- 
vincing proof not only of his versatility and general power as 
a writer of fiction, but also of the fact that if he does not 
work this special vein of his genius he will fail to discharge 
his duty to himself and to the public. W. P. T. 



A STORY OF LOVE. 

Such is the title that M. Paul Marieton has chosen for his 
recent book (Harvard, Paris) on the romantic affections, the 
struggles, tortures, and final separation of George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset ; but his book is only one of many volumes 
and articles that have testified during the past year to the per- 
ennial interest of this tale of passion that has been pursued 
by some of our modern scavengers of literature with an ear- 
nestness that is much less sympathetic than that which it de- 
scribes. Of all these various "true stories," "veritable his- 
tories," and the like, the last that has reached us seems to 
bear most traces of calmness ; and perhaps it is not too much 
to hope, with M. Rocheblave, that we have here in his intro- 
duction to the letters of George Sand to Alfred de Musset 
and Sainte-Beuve (Levy, Paris) what will prove "the end of 
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a legend" — the legend, that is, that the faithless coquetry of 
George Sand drove, or should have driven, Musset to those 
excesses that cost him his genius before they took his life. 

From the documents as they lie now before us we gather, 
first, that of the four principal witnesses in the case George 
Sand and Sainte-Beuve are more consistently trustworthy 
than the Mussets, Alfred in later years being subject to ex- 
treme transitions of feeling, while Paul is genially described 
by Sainte-Beuve as "a man of wit who poisons his arrows." 
No satisfactory reconciliation of the statements of all parties 
concerned has been attempted, but the balance of evidence 
accords with intrinsic probability to indicate the following 
stages in this famous relation. 

First, George Sand and Musset, after manifesting little de- 
sire to meet, find themselves drawn to one another with pas- 
sionate intensity. Absorbed in their love, they make a sort 
of wedding journey to Fontainebleau, and then decide to go 
to Italy. But by the time they have reached Venice a second 
stage has supervened. They are endeavoring to substitute 
a fraternal for a connubial relation, and during this period 
Musset falls sick. Then comes a third phase, in which her 
abandoned heart yields to the assiduities of Musset's doctor, 
Pagello. This, being suspected by the convalescent Musset, 
who had been nursed back to life by her devotion, rouses in 
him a return of his first passion, in which gratitude and jeal- 
ousy are sadly mingled ; and, as he is still weak, she is obliged 
to hide the truth from him by false acts and words. "I de- 
ceived you," she says later. "I was there between two men, 
one of whom said to me, 'Come back to me, and I will repair 
my faults, I will love you; I shall die without you;' and the 
other who whispered in my ear, 'Pay heed! you are mine; 
there is no return. Lie; God wills it; God will absolve you.' 
Ah! poor woman, poor woman! it was then I should have 
died." Her weakness at this moment is a bitter memory for 
years. Long after, in her private journal, she writes: "Oh, 
you men do not know what it is to be adored and persecuted 
and implored for whole hours! That Italian! God knows his 
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first word drew from me a cry of horror; and why did I yield? 
— why? why? Do I know? " 

Hardly convalescent, Musset returns from Venice to Paris. 
She follows him on his way with letters, and presently brings 
Pagello there. And here the relation passes into a fifth stage : 
Both feel themselves once more seized by the talons of pas- 
sion. She makes haste to be rid of Pagello and to wash, if 
she may, the memory of her falsehood from Musset's mind 
and of her fault from her own. 

And now comes the most difficult and the most interesting 
part of this relation and of these documents. Never do their 
letters show such intense lyric cries of passion, and yet they 
could not live happily together, and their two efforts to do 
so seem to have racked their hearts with the intensest tor- 
tures. She loved as intensely and suffered as much as he, 
but the effect on the genius of the two writers was very differ- 
ent. For the moment her affection was stimulating to the 
poet. Certainly she did all that she could for him. Always 
since those Venice days her love had had in it something fra- 
ternal, or even maternal. She had an eager instinct of devo- 
tion always, and she loved for its own sake the life she had 
saved. This appears interestingly in a letter to Boucoiran, 
written during their first estrangement : 

That he will preserve his love for me, I fear and I do not fear. That 
is to say, his senses and character will lead him to seek distraction with 
others, but his heart will be faithful to me. I know it, for no one will un- 
derstand him better than I and will know better how to make herself un- 
derstood. ... I do not think we shall ever become lovers again. 

In this prediction she was mistaken, for how could she re- 
sist the impassioned cry of him who besought her to receive 
him again, that they might be "as two wounded eagles who 
meet in heaven and exchange a cry of pain before they part 
for eternity?" She yielded most unwillingly, as we know 
from her letters, foreseeing what "cries of pain" those would 
be, and that he would be the first to rend the tie he had 
sought to bind. And then, last scene of all, that ends this 
strange story, as though to chastise her weakness with tragic 
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fatality, she herself, abandoned, is seized with a veritable fren- 
zy of love, and passes three months in a state of desperation 
bordering on insanity, while, after a final and even more bit- 
ter renewal of their relation, she seems to have grown calm 
from sheer exhaustion, and presently renewed the even tenor 
of a way that was to lead her to the position of the respecta- 
ble and beloved chatelaine of Nohant; while Musset, after a 
glorious burst of genius in the years immediately following, 
sank gradually into dissipation and mental and moral decay. 
But why, it may be asked, should we trouble ourselves with 
the loves of these two French people of a bygone day? and 
the answer is that from it came the most intense expression 
of poetic passion since the letters of Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse. The emotions of people who could write such words 
as these are a precious heritage to the world: 

And thou, poet, fair flower, I sought to drink thy dew. I have intoxi- 
cated myself, poisoned myself, and in a day of anger I sought an antidote 
that has killed me. Thou wast too suave, too subtle, dear perfume, not to 
evaporate each time my lips breathed you in. The beautiful flowers of In- 
dia and China, bending on feeble stalks and yielding to the gentlest breeze 
it is not from them that one gets beams to build dwelling-places. We 
quench our thirst in their nectar, we are absorbed in their odor, we fall 
asleep and we die. 

When men and women write letters like this it is no indis- 
cretion to publish the history of their love. B. W. W. 



THE COUNTRY OF HORACE AND VERGIL. 

M. Gaston Boissier, the genial author of the "Country of 
Horace and Vergil" (Putnam's, New York), begins his book 
(of which only the English translation is accessible to me) 
with the following sympathetic words: "One can not read 
Horace without longing to be acquainted with that country 
house in which he was so happy." Such words immediately 
appeal to all lovers of Horace, of whom so much has been 
written and of whose works so many translations have been 
attempted, and give them a zest for further reading, in which 
they would probably not be disappointed if they should read 



